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"bold", which destroys the rhythm, and the unidiomatic
"behold":

Tor in may come my seven bauld brothers

Wi torches burning bright
They'll say we hae but ae sister

And behold she's wi a knight.*

And the famous lines about the seventh brother are entirely
Scott's invention:

Then up and got the seventh o' them,

And never a word spake he;
But he has striped his bright, brown brand

Out through Clerk Saunder's fair body.

In the traditional version, the seventh brother says much the
same as the others; his brand is not brown, and Clerk Saunders
does not have a "fair" body.

Scott had little sense of editorial integrity; he could not
resist the temptation to improve a ballad that came to him in
an imperfect state. And the result is often very good poetry.
We owe many of the best anthology pieces to Scott: "Kinmont
Willie" is probably his entire invention*; and his hand appears
in "Thomas Rymer", "The Wife of Usher's Well" (79), and
"The Douglas Tragedy" (7 B), which is full of magnificent
Romantic rhetoric:

'Hold up, hold up, Lord William/ she says

Tor I fear that you are slain.*
*Tis naething but the shadow of my scarlet cloak

That shines in the water sae plain.'

Scott was helped in his collecting by James Hogg, the "Ettrick
Shepherd", who, like Burns, was at once a countryman and a
sophisticated literary man, author of the brilliant Confessions
of a Justified Sinner. Hogg supplied some of the better ballad

* Scott's former tutor wrote for "Kinmont Willie" a tune so lacking
in folksong character that it would deceive few